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For “The Friend.” 
Quakers and Quakerism. 


[The following article is condensed from 
ae which appeared in “ Macmillan’s Maga. 
ine,” over the signature of Ellice Hopkins. 
is written in no unfriendly spirit, and shows 
pme true appreciation of the position and 
oetrines of early Friends. As was to be ex- 
pcted, the author dis-ents from that practical 
paring of the cross in every day life, which 
d to their peculiarities and testimonies; and 
ithout which they would be shorn of their 
rength.] 
“Reader, wouldst thou know what true 
sace and quiet mean; wouldst thou find a 
luge from the noises and clamors of the 
altitude; wouldst thou enjoy at once solitude 
ind society; wouldst thow possess thine own 
irit in stillness without being shut out from 
ie consolatory faces of thy species; wouldst 
‘ou be alone, yet accompanied, solitary, yet 
>t desolate, singular, yet not without some 
| keep thee in countenance; a unit in aggre- 
te, a simple in composite, come with me,” 
‘ys Charles Lamb, “into a Quakers’ meet- 
rp 7? 


‘Few, probably, of those who are familiar 
ith the charming essay from which we quote 
ve accepted theinvitation. Few have made 
eir way some summer Sunday into that 
hiet place, generally even in towns set round 
ith waving boughs, and harmless flowers, 
id “fair ungrieving things,” which seems 
ready to have attained 
‘To where beyond these voices there is peace ; 
here a soft multitudinous silence reigns as 
a windless sea with all its waves at rest, 
here even the children sit with faces as 
ished and wide-eyed as the daisies in the 
mmer sun without, and the tired spirit, 
y with the strife of tongues and all the 
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which, like the lily’s, refuses to know the de- 
filements of earth, and have felt a sudden still- 
ness come upon us as our eyes rested on those 
soft pearl greys that seem borrowed from 
early morning skies, and our troubled glance 
sank rebuked before those quiet eyes that 
gaze forth on us from under the peaceful eaves 
of the quaint poke-bonnet, itself so restful a 
protest against the evershifting vanities of 
human head-gear, and the restless human 
brains beneath. And which of us.on being 
asked with that tender Scriptural directness 
which refuses to slur over one’s individuality 
by addressing one as a loose multitude in the 
plural form, “ Art thou bound on a long jour- 
ney?” has been altogether able to resist an 
eerie feeling creeping over him, a sense of a 
far-off silent bourne from which no traveller 
returns, as though he had heard in his heart 
a distant murmur, a waft of bells from that 
‘strange and undiscovered city which we 
seek,” as pilgrims on a far journey. 

But though we are all familiar with the in- 
dividual Quaker, and asa rule hold in love 
and respect this peaceful “Society of Friends,” 
to give them, not the name by which they 
were called in derision by the world, but the 
beautiful name they chosa for themselves— 
la Société des Amis, as their French brethren 
are called—little is generally known of their 
history. or of all that has been accomplished 
in the Christian Church by these worshippers 
of light and silence, a light “that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” a 
silence which is the voice of God in the soul. 

We propose, therefore, in the present num- 
ber to give a brief sketeh of their history and 
constitution, without which it would be im- 
possible to understand the position which 
they occupy, and then to enter in greater de- 
tail into what they have accomplished, the 
many remarkable movements in which they 
have taken the lead, showing themselves on 
many points to be far in advance of the rest 
of the Christian Church. 

Quakerism, as we all know, was founded by 
George Fox, born in 1624, the son of a weaver 
known as righteous Christer, who apprenticed 
him to a shoemaker; but as the shoemaker 
also dealt in wool, George’s business was 
chiefly to see afier the sheep. But it was 
doubtless from his master’s shop that he got 
the materials for that memorable protest 


en noises of the outer world, bathes itself|against the forlorn nakedness of man, which 


| stillness, while, in solemn Quaker phras», 
itting before the Lord.” 
| But, thongh few of us have any personal 
iquaintance with the silent charms of a 
s’ meeting, most of us have experienced 
ttain restfulness in the individual Quaker, 
becially in the women, the myrrh and cassia 
those silent meadows they tread weekly 
ill clinging to their garments. Perhaps in 
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a 
Less 
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moke and human bustle, we have sud- 


i] 


“noisy railway-station, some scene of 


makes him a pauper dependent for out-door 
relief on bis lowliest fellow-creatures. It was 
doubtless there that he wrought that “leather 
hull from which the divinity and dignity of 
man was once again preached, no longer in 
scorn, as from the cynic’s tub, but in love.” 
The owner of this“ perennial suit of leather,” 
this strange young shepherd, that same spring 
when Charles I. surrendered himself and his 
cause to the Scotch Presbyterians, might have 
been seen wandering forlornly about the fields 
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Bible, “for,” as he says in that old Hebrow 
prophet’s journal of his, “I found none to 
speak to my condition.” The clergyman of 
Mancetter, with whom he reasoned “about 
the ground of temptations and despair,” bade 
him take tobaceo, and sing psalms. “But,” 
as he says quaintly, “tobacco was a thing I 
did not love, and psalms I was not in a state 
tosing.” Another, a “ priest of high renown,” 
would needs give him physic, and he was to 
have let blood; but not a drop of blood could 
they get from him, his “body being, as it 
were, dried up with griefs, and sorrows, and 
troubles.” ‘So neither them nor any of the 
Dissenting people could I join with, but was 
a stranger to all, relying wholly upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

At last, after enduring great troubles and 
torments, and when all his hopes in all men 
were gone, so that he had nothing outwardly 
to help him, nor could tell what to do, he heard 
a voice which said, ‘‘There is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.” 
“And when I heard it my heart did leap for 


joy.” 


Soon after he thus found peace, not in the 
systems of man, bat in the “inward teaching 
of Christ, who hath the key, and who opened 
the door of life and light,” George Fox began 
to preach, travelling on horse or foot all over 
the United Kingdom, and ultimately even ex- 
tending his labors to the Barbadoes, America, 
and Holland. 

To understand the effect produced by the 
preaching of this remarkable but uneducated 
man, one must realize the state of religious 
thought which then prevailed. Theology had 
not yet broken through a hard crust of scho- 
lasticism and logomachy which bound it in, 
and made it rather an endless disputing on 
words and notions, than a living grasp on 
facts and spiritual realities. A London min- 
ister could still undertake to prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity to some of the early Friends by 
the following syllogism, supported by a spuri- 
ous text: “ There are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 

These are either three manifestations, three 
operations, three substances, or three any- 
thing else besides subsistences. But they are 
not three manifestations, three operations, 
three substances, nor three anything else be- 
sides subsistences. 

Ergo, three subsistences. 

It is not likely that such barren verbiage as 
this would afford any common ground to meet 
on in the worship of common truth. Every- 
where strife and confusion reigned, while a 
certain hard externalism which characterized 
the prevailing religious thought found its ap- 
propriate expression in persecution, the only 
ground of union being abhorrence of the 
‘hideous idol, toleration.” Calvinism, with 
its remorseless logic, which if, in M. Guizot’s 


y found ourselves face to face with such|of Drayton and Coventry, in sore-conflict of| words, “it tortures history,” still more tor- 
ne, Clad in that spotless Quaker vesture|soul, sitting in hollow trees alone with his|tures those infinite truths that from their very 
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nature burst the bounds of our narrow possi-|yet not without a Christian gravity, well be- 
bilities, and, existing as contradictions to the|coming the doctrine he preached. He was 
intellect, can only be apprehended as a whole|valiant for the truth to the last, and though 
by the moral emotions of man; Romanism,|be has gone to his grave, his memory is sweet 


with its priest-craft and its burdensome rites|and precious. 


and ceremonies, the gilded tomb beneath . Paeeriaesie 
which the responsibility and freedom of man| _ Frivolous Instruction in the Common Schools, 


lay buried; a hard Judaizing Puritanism on| Practical elementary knowledge was un- 
one hand, and on the other a Church enfore-|questionably the simple idea of the common 
ing a rigid conformity, ‘‘as stanch and solid|school system. That simple idea has become 
piece of framework as ever any January frost}a very complex one ; and instead of thorough 
could freeze together ;’ what wonder that/instruction in reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
men were weary of it all? What wonder if|metic, grammar, geography, and the history 
men like Milton ceased to attend any place of|of one’s own country and political institutions, 
worship, loathing the jarring of the sects;|children are coaxed, wheedled, dragged or 
that Cromwell exclaimed in despair, ‘‘ Every|driven over every division of science, into 
sect saith, Give me liberty ; but give it to him,|which knowledge, speculation or experiment 
and to his power he will not yield it to any-|has been formulated. The course of study 
body else.” What wonder that men’s souls}which children from six to sixteen years are 
were every where beginning to be sick of these|now expected to pursue with intelligence and 


disputed shadows, and to long for some un-|profit, includes: 
disputed reality ? Reading, Latin, Greek, 

To this craving the preaching of George} Spelling, Botany, Geometry, 
Fox appealed, the ‘man who stood forth from| Writing, Geology, Algebra, 
the Babel of tongues, and preached the inner| Drawing, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
truth and meaning of all those things the sects| Music, Optics, Mineralogy, 


were disputing about.” That the kingdom| German, Hydraulics, Political Keonomy, 


of God is within us, that there is an indwelling| History, Dynamics, Rhetoric. 
Spirit, a light “that lighteth every man that| Zooloyy, Physiology, 


cometh into the world ;” that one must listen| The mental energy of the child is thus dis- 
to his voice, not in the Babel of creeds with-|tributed over this immense field, comprising 
out, not even in the letter of a sacred book,|all the accumulations of investigation which 
but in the silence of one’s own heart within;|mankind have made since the beginning of 
that Christ’s atoning work must be realized|time; instead of being concentrated upon the 
to the heart, and that it is the Christ in us|chief elements of all knowledge—namely, lan- 
which is the hope of glory ;* that the Church|guage and arithmetic—withont a thorough 
is not “an old house made up of stones, lime, |familiarity with which honest progress in se- 


and wood; but the blessed company of all|condary studies is impossible. 


faithful people” who are walking by theinner| The result of the distributive system of in- 
light; that the true priest and prophet is the|struction is that the children of the compara- 
man or the woman in whom the Eternal|tively poor, who constitute the large majority| 
speaks, and whose ministry is not for hire—|of every community, leave the common schools 
this was the message of George Fox. Crowds|entirely unfit to earn their living with the in- 
gathered to hear him; wherever the report|telligence and efficiency which might have 
flew through village or town, “The man in|been reasonably expected from the number 
leather breeches is come,” the priests in many |of years they had spent there, and the cost of 


places fled in alarm; the “earthy and airy,thcir instruction assessed upon tax-payers. 


spirit in which people held their religion was| A boy of sixteen is graduated from a high- 
shaken ;” and numbers gave in their adhesion |school, and seeks employment. He asks the 
to this people, called Quakers in derision by|counsel of a trusty friend, and this colloquy 


an unjust judge whom George Fox had bade|is likely to ensue: 


“ tremble and quake before the Lord.” Old Practical. Well, what-can you do, John? 
(To be continued.) Conceited John. Oh, almost anything, I 


suppose. 
Testimony of Friends of Tortola concerning] O.P. But what can you do? 
John Estaugh.—His godly life and conversa-| Surprised John. Why, I can do 


tion spoke him to be a true follower of the} And he flatters himself that his hesitation 
Lamb, and minister of Jesus Christ, whom he|i8 certainly a mistake. Has he not been at 
freely preached, and by the effectual power|school since he was six years old? Did he 
of whose divine love he was called forth to|not ‘learn everything?” Was he not asmart 
our assistance ; for which we bless, praise, and|boy ? Has he not bis diploma of graduation 


magnify the God of all our mercies. As alfrom the high school? 
guilty 


faithful messenger, with much love, in a ten-| OQ. P.. What have you been studying the 


der frame of spirit, would he invite all to the|last few years? 


fountain which had healed him. O! the deep| __Complaisant John, Greek, Latin, German, 


humility that appeared in him in the time of French, 


his public testimony ; and when in private! QO. P. Allright. You must go to college, 
conversation with his near and dear friends, and be a lawyer or a doctor—or a minister. 


as be often said we were to him, how cheerful] Would you like to be a minister ? 


and pleasant would he be in that blessed free-| Honest John. No, sir. Father is dead, and 
dom wherein Christ bad made him free. In-|mother can’t send me to college. I must go 
nocent, harmless, of a cheerful countenance, | to work right away, and earn money. It is 


needed at home. 


[* It must not be overlooked, that George Fox also} ©. P. Very well. That does you credit. 
reverently accepted the Holy Scriptures, and the aton-| Yoy know German and French. Mr. Lamonte, 
an importer, wants a correspondence clerk to 


saved thereby but those who submitted to the work of|Tead and -write letters in those languages. 


ing sacrifice of the Saviour on the cross—though he 
taught the sound Scripture doctrine that none could be 


His grace in their own hearts. } That will be a nice place for you—— 


your arithmetic. Your handwriting, I see. 


Perplexed John. Ohno sir. I only know 
little of each. I can read them in print pret 
well in the books we used, but I cannot spe; 
them or write them. | 

O. P. Well, what else did you learn? ~ 

John. Chemistry-—— 

O. P. That will do. The druggist on ti 
corner wants a young man who understan 
the properties of chemicals and manufactu 
of drugs, and your knowledge of chemistry 
just the thing- 

Scared John. Ohno, sir. I don’t know an 
thing about chemistry—only a little—some 
the definitions and pretty experiments. YV 
had not much time for chemistry. i 

O. P. ’H’m. You are equally well off 
geology, astronomy, mineralogy, botany, zo 
ogy, optics, physiology, and all the oth 
things, are you ? 

Chagrined John. —— 

O. P. Well, nevermind. You studied geor 
etry and trigonometry? Yes, of course. 
friend of mine, a surveyor, asked me to fil 
him a capable assistant, and he would p: 
him good wages 

Unhappy John. Ob no, sir. I could not: 
that. You see we had not much time for ge 
metry ; [ can demonstrate some of the prop 
sitions in the book, by the letters—that’s a 

O. P. You can draw? You can earn som 
thing in an architect’s office? You can he 
the draughtsmen over in the Locomoti 
Works? That’s a good basiness 

Laughing John. Ohno, sir! I can’t drav 
I had no taste for it, but went through tl 
forms with the rest of the class, because y 
all had to. But I scarcely know a straig 
line from a curved one; mother always sa 
I had no “eye” for drawing, or anything lil 
that. 

O. P. You're rather a neat and pleasa: 
lad—fond of music? You studied that 

school ever since you were a little fellow? ¢ 
course. Well, I can get you a place in a mus 
store 

Miserable John. Oh no, sir! I don’t kno 
one note or sound from another. We studie 
music in a sort of way, because we we 
‘‘marked” on it, but I never could learn + 
Mother knows I have no “ear.” 

O. P. Of course you can keep books? 

Downeast John. Ob no,sir! I would’nt da: 
to try. We had a class once in single entr, 
but we were so busy with our Latinand Gre 
aud geology—and all the other things, th 
we did not pay much attention to that. 

O. P. Anyhow, you learned grammar a 
rhetoric, Iam sure. That Mr. Kopp, who h 
an insurance agency, told me last week th 
he would like to get a nice smart young m 
who could prepare correct statements for hi 
out of his books—write out his reports,—a 
so on. .You are the very lad for Kopp—— 

Trembling John. Oh no, sir. I can’t ¢ 
anything like that. Why, I have not look 
inside a grammar for years; we don't le: 
English grammar in the high-school, 
Grammar is only taught in the lower grad 
and then I was too young to understand 
Mother has had to correct my language 
home, but I don’t know whether it is corre 
or not. I can’t parse—I never could. A 
we only wrote compositions now and the 
and J always teased my sister into writir 
apy Boys don’t like composition as well 

irls, sir. ; 


O. P. I guess we'll have to fall back ? 
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ot very good, but you can improve that ifjing, “It is very trying to bear such great low- 


ou try. You learned all about percentage 
ad interest and foreign exchange in your 
tithmetic. I will give you a note to one of 
1e banks 
Overwhelmed John. Oh no, sir! We did 
ot study arithmetic in the bigh-school ! 
nd I never understood percentage—it is the 
ardest thing in the book. I was only alittle 
oy When we were in percentage, and I could 
ot get it through my head. Decimals always 
uzzicd me—— 
-O. P. You bave been in school ever since 
ou were a little fellow able to go. Your 
other has kept you there, at great incon- 
snience, calculating that you would be able 
) support your brothers and sisters’ until 
ley grew up. You have “studied every- 
ning’—including Latin and Greek and all 
1¢e Ologies and drawing and music. I guess 
ou can now earn fifty cents a week as a 
arcel boy.—Nutional Teachers Monthly. 


Daniel Bowly, Jr. 
' (Concluded from page 13.) 

The 12th of the Eighth month, addressing 
ne of his sisters, he said, “Sister, how many 
imes have I been preserved from death, times 
10re than I can remember! Ah, how often, 
ister, have some of us been raised, as it were, 
rom death! Weshould often think of it, and 
ow we have answered the kind intention. 
t may not be so again. The next may be 
he last time. Then do let us begin to pre- 
are and do every thing that is required of 
s. I believe plainness of dress is. We are 
adeed a chosen people, and what may not be 
rrong in others is soinus. Plainness of dress 
3asa hedge aboutus. The world is not then 
eeking our company. Do remember what 
ur Saviour said, ‘Whosoever denieth me 
efore men, him will | also deny before my 
‘Mather who is in heaven.’ ” 

At another time he said, ‘‘I should be dis- 
racted if. on thi+ death-bed, with all this pain 
nd weakness of body, I had my sins befure 
ie. What horror should I feel!” 

A Friend expressing a desire to help him, 
e replied, ‘‘ None can help me essentially but 
1y dear Saviour: he can release me, if it be 
is blessed will.” 

He advised one of his relations to bring up 
er children ina plain way; knowing from 
Xperience, whata disagreeable situation those 
rere in who accommodated themselves to 
heir company. ‘“ This,” said he, “will not 
0.” He believed the easy way chosen by 
aany of our Society had as little religion in 
tas any, or less, and was highly displeasing 
othe Almighty. He also recommended a 
ingle line of conduct. He often spoke of the 
enefit of retirement, and said that other things 
aust be given up to gain it. He wished not 
o be interrupted during meeting time; for, 
Ithough not able to go, he loved to compose 
iimself, when the nature of his complaints 
vould admit of it, and was often favored with 
reat stillness at those times. 

He impressively said, “The enemy is still 
ery busy with his insinuations, and would 
ersuade me that all is done, and so lead to 
gee but [ must watch and pray to the 

, and be very earnest with the Almighty 
© continue his favors, and that he will sup- 
ort through all.” 

For some time he was much proved with 
overty of spirit, added to great bodily weak- 
ess; but his desires were for patience, say- 


ness and sinking of body and mind. What 
can I do, but endeavor patiently to bear it, 
looking constantly to the Almighty?” Some 
one asking him how he was, he answered, “I 
am very low, but I keep mine eye upon God.” 

His sister, having sat up with him, remark- 
ing how comfortable a night he had passed, 
he said, with much sweetness, “ Yes, I prayed 
for a little respite, and it has been granted 
me.” About this time his strength recruited 
so much, for a few days, that the possibility 
of a recovery was hinted to him. This at 
first seemed almost more than he could bear; 
but after a pause he said, “In this also I will 
endeavor to seek after resignation, and keep 
mine eye to my Saviour; who, I ardently 
hope, will now take me, having in kind mercy 
so prepared me for my change. Can it be, after 
the near prospect that I have had, that I shall 
enter lifeagain? I must endeavor, earnestly 
endeavor, after patience.” 

Some hours after, being asked how he did, 
his reply, was, “I feel myself quite resigned. 
I have supplicated for patience, and I hope I 
shall be contented to live, if it be the Lord’s 
will. I know he can preserve and keep me. 
Indeed, have experienced such resignation, 
thatT think I could feel a pleasure in living, 
that I might bear my cross in the world.” He 
was indeed preserved in a very patient, wait- 
ing, frame of mind, and expressed but little for 
several days; but his company was truly pleas- 
ant, and his deportment evinced where his 
mind was centered, though he said the enemy 
was so busy, tempting him to doubt, that he 
had hard struggles at times to keep his faith. 

The effort of nature, upon which the inti- 
mation of recovery was grounded, again sub- 
sided; his cough became more troublesome, 
and increasing weakness was evident. He 
remarked, ‘‘I believe I was too anxious to go, 
a little time since; but now I feel willing to 
wait the Lord’s time for the end. I have 
reason to hope my disorder is making its pro- 
gress.” 

He was naturally of a compassionate dispo- 
sition; and, during his illness, often spoke 
feelingly of the poor, recommending liberality 
to them ; which, he said, he had seen to be a 
Christian duty; and how much greater sat- 
isfaction would result from relieving their 
wants, than from unnecessarily accumulating 
wealth. 

About the end of the Kighth month, he was 
strongly impressed with a belief that some 
one of his relations would be removed before 
him; and in a day or two after, an account 
came that one of his aunts, who had been for 
a long time in a poor state of bealth, was very 
unexpectedly deceased. When this was men- 
tioned to him, referring to the above intima- 
tion, he said he thought he should now be 
soon released. 

On the Ist of Ninth month, he said, “ The 
state that I expect to enter is that of calmness 
and peace: divine peace, the purest spiritual- 
ity. When I have spoken of gates or doors, 
I wished to imply an entrance into this state ; 
for I believe my ideas of future happiness are 
not gross. I hope to live in the presence of 
God, and to feel constant support from him ; 
and I do not wish to know more.” 

The next day he was very weak, and re- 
luctantly left his chamber. Some hours after, 
he was seized with a violent fit of coughing, 
so that the hour of separation seemed, both 
to himself and friends, fast approaching; and, 
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in a short respite from the cough, he expressed 
triumphantly, “Iam happy, lam happy! If 
I never speak more, give my dear love in 
Christ Jesus to all my friends.” After being 
relieved, by bringing up the phlegm, he was 
put to bed, and some time after remarked, 
“ Death is awful! very awful! but I have full 
faith in my foundation.” 

At another time he said, “I believe my dear 
Saviour is ready to receive me, figuratively 
speaking. into his arms; that is into purity ; 
and I believe that is what all good minds de- 
sire to enter into.” He desired he might not 
be disturbed when he was thought to be go- 
ing; and hoped he should have an easy pas- 
sage, and that he might go off in a sweet sleep. 
He said, “‘I have earnestly prayed for you. 
Do you pray for me.” Shortly after, observ- 
ing his friends affected, he said, “It is not 
from a callous disposition or hardness of 
heart, that Lappear unmoved at parting with 
all my near, dear, and beloved relations. It 
is the advantage I shall reap myself, that is 
my support; and knowing there isa powerful 
visitation extended to you, so that you may 
all gain an admittance, and soon be in the 
same place with me.” 

In the evening some one remarking how 
exceedingly hard it rained, he said, “I like to 
hear it; the sound of it is solemn, being the 
work of the Almighty. The withdrawing of 
the sun, and darkness, is like what good souls 
experience in the work of redemption ; when 
divine light is withdrawn from them, and the 
damps of melancholy felt. In these seasons 
what strange ideas is the mind tried with; 
such as are very apt to cast down timid minds; 
but there is a secret support sustains, though 
at such times not sensibly felt.” 

On the 3d°he expressed an earnest desire 
for an easy passage, making solemn supplica- 
tion, as follows, ‘“O, Lord God Almighty! 
have pity upon me. It was thou who cre- 
ated both soul and body.” Some time after, 
to anear friend, he said, “ I believe the enemy 
has now almost done with me.” 

On the 4th he was very weak, but still and 
composed. He said he was going to the Father 
and the Son; and, looking on his friends, bade 
them farewell. A short time after, he re- 
marked tbat he felt such an entire resignation 
that, if it were the Lord’s will, he was willing, 
even now, to recover or die; and how com- 
fortable it was to be thus favored to the end. 
About twelve o’clock he took an endearing 
leave of two of his cousins who had tenderly 
waited upon him; soon after which, a con- 
siderable alteration was apparent, and his 
voice was become so weak that little could be 
understood ; but he continued in a heavenly 
frame of mind, full of love. 

The last connected sentence which was dis- 
tinctly heard, was as a seal to the foregoing 
truths, being this: “I have the satisfaction 
to say, I have been washed in Jordan.” 

Not long after this, he appeared to be re- 
tiring to sleep ; but the fact was, that he was 
quietly departing ; which he did in the man- 
ner for which he had so often prayed, without 
a groan, or even a sigh. 

His corpse was interred on the 11th of the 
Ninth month, 1793, in Friends’ grave yard 
at Cirencester. Aged twenty-five years and 
eighth months. 


The highest act of charity in the world is 
to bear with the unreasonableness of man- 
kind.—A. Benezet. 


For “The Friend.” 


The Population of China.—Margary, the 
British consul, who lost his life by violence in 
1875, when near the frontiers of China on 
official business, had travelled extensively in 
that country. He was also well acquainted 
with the language, and could not only read 
Chinese books, but he could converse easily 
with the Chinese, and as he travelled listened 
attentively to the conversations of the com- 
mon people about him, A narrative of his 
journeys and observations has been published 
recently, in which he combats some of the 
prevalent erroneous notions of China, and 
among them the common one that the popula- 
tion is greatly denser than that of any other 
land with which we are acquainted. China 
is a large country with a very ancient civiliza- 
tion and has doubtless a great number of in- 
habitants, but in the absence of any accurate 
census, it is probable that we have entertained 
extravagant and exaggerated views of the 
number of its people, and that it does not con. 
tain, as has been sometimes asserted, one-third 
or more of the entire population of the globe. 
On this subject Margary says: “It is very 
much the fashion to talk of China as if it 
were a sort of human beehive or ant heap, 
overburdened with struggling humanity, bat 
I have never yet been overpowered with a 
sense of this multiplicity. The walls of Pekin 
and indeed of every city embrace as much 
waste land and open space as ground which 
is fully occupied, and the open country is but 
sparsely dotted with villages. And since 
1861 the unhappy central provinces, which 
were devastated by the rebels, have remained 
a wilderness, where now, in parts, the fo- 
reigner can roam at will and bag bis game by 
thousands, Pheasants, deer and wild pigs 
multiply without hindrance. No wealthy 
sportsman at home can rival the natural pre- 
serves which a Shanghai resident freely com- 


mands.” 
EE ——— 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Ann Gilbert, in her autobiography, thus 
writes respecting the expected loss of one of 
her old and valued friends of Notingham : 

“A slice out of this world anywhere, is gen- 
erally well colored with calamity * * * how 
long we are in learning practically the simple 
lesson, that here is not our rest! Year after 
year, as we go forward in life, we are con- 
stantly making a nest for our hopes in some 
cherished pleasure. some happy arrangement, 
something in which we have forgotten to look 
for the cankered side. And sometimes after 
wandering from hope to hope for the best, or 
rather the longest part of life, we are brought 
suddenly to deduce the mournful moral (mourn- 
ful as far as earthly expectations are con- 
cerned), that here ¢ruly, not merely as a pas- 
sage familiar to our memories, but in fact 
and reality, here is not a rest.” 


George M. Stearns tells this story, illus- 
trating the character of the late Judge Wells: 
When acting as Trial Justice at Chicopee, in 
his early professional life, a drunken fellow on 
trial broke away from the officers and struck 
the Justice violently on the head. For an 
instant, said Stearns, the natural man blazed 
out of John Wells’ eyes; but, speedily con- 
trolling himself, he ordered the man removed 
until morning—“ because I was afraid I was 
too angry to be just.” When the next day 
came, and sentence was passed, Justice Wells 
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imposed the lowest fine that the law would 
allow, and paid himself for his assailant’s 
liberty.—Late Paper. 


Selected. 
HELPING THE BIRDS. 


All day I have been hunting 
For ends of scarlet bunting, 
For pieces, out of rag-bags, whose colors make a show, 
Fragments of red, or azure, 
Bright bits of doll-house treasure, 
And faded bows and ribbons worn many years ago. 


From sill and from projection 
I hang this gay collection, 
I strew the lawn and garden path, I fringe each bush 
and tree, 
I dress the door and casement, 
The garret and the basement, 
Then watch to see if birds, perchance, will use my 
charity, 


There comes a pretty chatter, 
There comes a fairy patter 
Of tiny feet upon the roof and branches hanging low, 
And flirts of wing and feather, 
And little strifes together, 
And sheers and flights and flutterings and wheelings to 
and fro. 


There is a dash of scarlet 
On yonder saucy varlet, 
And this one, just beside me, is dressed in blue and gray; 
This one is golden color, 
And that one’s coat is duller, 
And here’s a bird whose crest and tail have orange 


tippings gay. 


A shadow and a flutter ! 
A chirp above the shutter ! 
See this swift oriole that wheels about the window, here! 
Now flitting sidewise shyly, 
Now, with approaches wily, 
Circling and circling closer, between desire and fear. 


O, pirates, dressed in feathers, 
Careless of winds or weathers, 
How you begin to plunder, how bold you all have 
grown; 
How each among the number 
His claws and beak will cumber, 
And sre off the strings and rags as though they were 
is own, 


The stock is fast diminished, 
And when the nests are finished, 
The nests of orioles and wrens, of robins and of jays, 
In pleasant summer leisures 
Vl watch the rag-bag’s treasures 
Swing in the wind and sunshine above the garden ways. 
— Wide Awake 


Selected. 
NOTHING AND SOMETHING. 
BY GRACE H. HORR. 
Left “nothing!” 0, that I can searcely believe ! 
No land, no estate, and no treasures in store! 
Cut off in his prime, and with “nothing” to leave! 
Ab, then, in his death he was wretchedly poor ! 


Left “nothing!” Left no sweet remembrance behind ! 
Left nothing to call forth the anguish of grief! 

No brave, tender deeds in their hearts has he left, 
Which now wring out sobbings and tears for relief! 


Left nothing to satisfy honor or. pride! 
Left nothing the higher emotions to move! 

Left no grateful heart, who, whene’er he is named, 
Shall echo his praise in the accents of love! 


Ah, then, he left “something!” I thought so at first ! 
A true man he was; he was honest and kind; 

He left a good name; that is “‘something,” my friend— 
A treasure of treasures, his children may find ! 


’Tis “something,” I think, of a father to speak 
In clear, happy tones, and with no blush-of shame; 
’Tis “something” to know, at his death, he bequeathed, 
The good heritage of a brave, honest name! 
— Christian Advo. 
Noble deeds are held in honor, but the wide world 
sorely needs, 
ba ci patience to unravel,—the worth of common 
eeds, 


Selec 
Testing Coin in the Royal Mint. — 


The London Times says: Although duri 
the past year the work performed at the Roy: 
Mint bas been from various causes less th 
in some previous years, still the labor and r 
sponsibility falling upon the Freemen of t 
Goldsmith’s Company, who yesterday an 
as jurymen upon this trial, were very muc 
the same as heretofore; all the tests to be 
plied to the various coins in the Pyx bi 
the same, whether the coinage happens to b 
beavy or otherwise ; the only saving of trot 
ble to the jurors in the case of a limited coit 
age being, as on this occasion, the less amout 
of tedious counting of the moneys depostll 
in the Pyx since the last trial. “ 

Pursuant to the terms of a warrant of th 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Tree 
sury, dated June 15, 1876, issued under th 
provisions of the Coinage Act, 1870, the off 
cers, summoned from the various public dé 
partments interested in this trial, attende 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall at 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning for the purpose of conducting th 
trial of the Pyx. 

The following is the method pursued by th 
jury in conducting this very stringent an 
exact scrutiny of the work done at the Roya 
Mint, as prescribed by her Majesty’s Orderi 
Council of the 29th of June, 1871. First, th 
jurors have to ascertain that each packet ¢ 
coins found by them in the Pyx contains th 
number represented by the officers of the Min 
to be therein, It may here be stated that th 
Deputy Master of the Mint is bound to plac 
in the Pyx, with a view to this trial, one coi 
from each “journey weight” of metal used ij 
coinage ; the journey weight in the case ¢ 
gold being fifteen pounds troy, and of silve 
sixty pounds of the same weight. After sat 
isfying themselves that the contents of all th 
packages are correct—a long and tedious jo 
where the coinage during the past year ha 
been heavy—they take as many coins fron 
each packet as they think necessary for th 
purpose of the trial. They next have to weig! 
each of the coins so taken out, so as to aseer 
tain whether they are within the prescribe: 
remedy as to weight. This remedy, it shoul, 
be explained, is an allowance in weight, belov 
the actual standard made to the Deputy M 
ter of the Mint in the manufacture of eac 
denomination of coins, and, although ve 
small, be has always been found to hay 
worked well within his margin, 

So delicate are the balances used in th 
operation, that it occasionally happens tha 
a draught of air from the opening of a do 
or window will turn the scales—in fact, it 
quite necessary to keep the atmosphere | 
much undisturbed as possible around the i 
struments. ‘The exact result of each of th 
and the following tests has to be set out 
full in the verdict. The next operation 
this: The jurors melt all the coins of gold an 
silver so sclected from the packets into sep 
rate ingots, and assay them, comparing the 
with the standard trial plates, so as to ascet 
tain whether the metals are within the 
puty Master’s remedy as to fineness, T 
standard fineness for fine gold is 11-12 fi 
gold and 1-12 alloy, or millesimal fine 
916.66, the remedy being millesimal finen: 
.002. For silver coin the standard fine 
is 37-40 fine silver and 3-40 alloy, or milles 
mal fineness 925, the remedy being mille 
(fineness .004, 


The gold trial-plate used in this test is of 
old as nearly perfectly pure as possible to 
-ocure it, the preparation of which cost Mr. 
oberts the chemist to the mint, infinite pains 
» accomplish. The Deputy Master, in his 
xth annual report, lately issued, makes the 
slowing interesting remarks as to the metal 
* which this trial-plate is composed : 

“As av instance of the intimate relation 
‘hich should exist between technical work 
ad pure science, I may call attention to the 
et mentioned by Mr. Roberts, that the trial- 
‘ate of pure gold made by him in 1873 has 
icidentally rendered good service in experi- 
ents in solar physics, a portion of this plate, 
hich is probably the purest ever prepared, 
aving been used as a standard or comparison 
, photographing the spectra of certain other 
etals,” 

The residue of the coins is next weighed 
i bulk, so as to ascertain whether they are 
‘ithin the remedy as to weight. As many 
oins of gold and silver are now taken by the 
iry from such residue as they think fit, and 
re assayed individually, to see that they are 
rithin their respective remedies. This ope- 
ution being completed, the jurors then drew 
ip their verdict, embodying therein all the 
ssults of their various and searching tests. 
uch verdict was given to the Queen’s Re- 
aembrancer at the appointed hour, read aloud 
wy the Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
‘gned by the jurors and Sir Frederick Pol- 
vck. It will be found to contain a most com- 
llete discharge to the Deputy Master and bis 
taff for the correct and careful performance 
f their duties during the past year. 

The total value of the gold coined since 
he last trial, on the 21st of July, 1875, was 
14,309,074 12s. 11d.,. which was converted into 
overeigns and half-sovereigns, of which 3800 
overeigns and 2347 half-sovereigns were plac- 
id in the Pyx. ‘Lhe value of the silver coined 
in the same time was £490,644, from which 
02 balf.crowns, 608 florins, 712 shillings, 340 
lixpences, two fourpences, 117 threepences, 
jwo twopences, and six pennies (making a 
otal value of £194 3s. 9d.) were placed in the 

»yx for the purposes of this trial. A large 
juantity of bronze coinage was likewise issued 
uring the past year; but of this latter no ex- 


mination was made at the test of the Pyx. 
\ 


‘True Faith.—A man dead in sin can adopt 
. religious system, and become a happy pro- 
essor, as easily as he can take up any other 


those who are beginning to seek the Lord, 
pecause they find, now they are beginning 
0 “love Christ,” they have no control over 
irames and feelings, so as to be happy at will. 
_ The life of Christ in a man makes him most 
ensitive to the power-of Satan, and to the 
iles by which he is ever lying in wait to de- 
give. It also produces in a man the keenest 
)pprehension of the solemn and boundless 
mportance of eternal things. Such a man 
els that true faith is the gift of God, and 
shat to attain that assurance which above all 
hings he desires, he must have Christ so per- 
yonally revealed to his heart by the Spirit 
hat he can say without doubt, “1 know in 
whom I have believed:” “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth;” and before he is brought 
p to live bere in the blessed assurance of the 
mercy, he knows what it is to be kept many 
ears, perhaps, in the Lord’s stripping-room ; 
where, often in a state of terror of soul, on 


: 
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account of the searching and idol-crushing|and pure air and exercise are also important 
process he passed through, while he is ‘‘suf-}elements in the curative treatment. But after 
fering the loss of all things,” he is perplexed|giving all due weight to these allied influen- 
to see many settle down around him in a pro-|ces we must allow no small fraction of the 
fession, without apparently any exercise of|beneficial result to the grapes. 

soul at all as to the genuineness of their in-| We rejoice, therefore, at the increased cul- 
terest in Christ. They hear the Word, and|tivation of the vine in this country, and hope 
anon with joy receive it! With the outward|to see it go on extending wherever soil and 
ear they hear of Christ; with a dead faith|climate permit. Let every man who can do 
they believe in Him, like as they believe in|it plant a centennial grape vine, or a score of 
Alexander the Great; and with a dead love|vines, beside the “centennial tree,” which the 
they love Him, just as they do the immortal |papers have been advising him to set ont. He 
Howard, for the incomparable beauty of his|can eat the fruit of the former sooner than he 


science, and this often perplexes the mind of 


character, naturally considered. 

What should hinder these from settling 
down in a delusion? Satan will not disturb 
them; he. knows they are secure in his pious 
trap. They are satisfied with themselves and 
their profession. Nothing disturbs such in 
life nor in death; excepting, perhaps, that 
their tempers become a little ruffled if a liv- 
ing one ventures to hint to them their fear 
that all the glittering of their piety is but 
that tinsel of death which is to be found exist- 
ing to a great extent ‘in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity.” Self-examina- 
tion as to the performance of duties is a com- 
mon and pleasing occupation with such, even 
if it involves a little penance for shortcom- 


ings; but to apply the fire to their tinsel, to 


test its purity, is that which never enters the 
dead one’s thoughts. However, whether in 
a profession or not, what a mighty change 
takes place the moment the kingdom of hea- 
ven is set up in a man’s soul! From the 
moment that kingdom comes in power, self- 
deception, the still indifference of death, is at 
an end; and no more will peace reign and 
rule in that soul until Christ, the mighty 
King, is revealed in the heart, the hope of 
glory. Yes, it is a real kingdom, standing in 


a real life, and producing real, unmistakable, 


living effects.—Episcopal Recorder. 


Grapes as Food.—We have on former oc- 
casions referred to the value of fruits as arti- 
cles of diet, both in health and in sickness. 
Grapes may deservedly claim a high rank 
among the fruits in this respect. They con- 
tain a considerable amount of hydro-carbo- 
paceous matter, together with potassium salts 
—a combination which does not tend to irri- 
tate, but, on the contrary, to soothe the stom- 
ach, and which is consequently used with ad- 
vantage even in dyspepsia. According to Dr. 
Hartsen, of Cannes, in France, who has re- 
cently contributed an article on the subject to 
a foreign medical journal, the organic acids 
in the grape, especially tartaric acid, deserve 
more consideration than they have generally 
received. Their nutritive value has, he thinks, 
been much underrated. Itis known that they 
are changed to carbonic acid in the blood, and 
possibly careful research may show that they 
are convertible into fats. Dr. Hartsen thinks 
that they should be ranked with the carbo- 
hydrates as food. They have been found a 
valuable diet in fever, and the success of the 
‘grape cures” in the Tyrol and other parts 
of Europe, appears to show that they are pos- 
itively beneficial in other diseases. No doubt 
the good results of a residence at this estab- 
lishment are in a measure to be ascribed to 
the climate and the general hygienic discip- 
line adopted. 
consists in the fact that so many poun 
grapes are eaten daily, but partly in the fact 
that other less healthful things are not eaten, 


can sit under the shade of the latter, and his 
children will bless his memory for both. — 
Journal of Chemistry. 


For “The Friend.” 
Resignations of Membership. 


It is narrated of an eminent Counsellor-at- 
Law who, many years ago, took occasion to 
thoroughly examine our Book of Discipline, 
that he declared it to be ‘‘ the greatest chain 
of consistencies” he had ever read; a senti- 
ment, to which anyone will probably in mea- 
sure respond, who examines for himself. 

In the beautiful language of the introduc- 
tion, we find the object of the establishment 
of the discipline thus set forth ; and, though 
for want of space but a portion is here in- 
serted, the whole of the introduction is well 
worth perusal and serious consideration. 

‘«‘ As it hath pleased the Lord in these latter 
days by his Spirit and power, to gather a peo- 
ple to himself; and, releasing them from the 
impositions and teachings of men, to inspire 
them with degrees of the same universal love 
and good will by which the Gospel was ush- 
ered in,—these have been engaged to meet 
together for the worship of God in spirit, ac- 
cording to the directions of the holy Law- 
giver ; as also for the exercise of atender care 
over each other, that all may be preserved in 
unity of faith and practice ; answerable to the 
description which He, the ever blessed Shep- 
herd, gave of his flock: ‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to anotber.’ John, xiii. 35. 

“For this important end, and as an exte- 
rior hedge of preservation to us, against the 
many temptations and dangers to which our 
situation in this world exposes us, rules for the 
government of the Society have been made 
‘and approved from time to time, and the fol- 
lowing now form our code of discipline.” 

With very little exception, no changes have 
been made in these rules for forty years, con- 
sequently any impression that they are more 
stringent now than formerly, is fallacious. 

To the superficial examiner of the Book of 
Discipline, who reads its pages merely to note 
the subjects treated of, the thought might 
occur that there were some contingencies not 
provided for; and on the subject of resigna- 
tion, he would find the book wholly silent. 
Whatever surprise this might occasion, it 
would probably disappear, as the reader be- 
came imbued with the spirit pervading the 
‘whole of the discipline; a spirit of love and 


| 


The advantage does not wholly occasion 
ds of consequently in this vi 


learnest desire, that all should be living mem- 
‘bers of the Church, and faithful and exem- 
‘plary in their maintenance of the doctrines 
and testimonies of the Society. Where this 
state is attained, there can manifestly be no 
for resignation of membersbip, and 
ew of the aim of dis- 
cipline, no call for providing for it. 

If then a unity with our religious profes- 
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sion, and a life consistent therewith, present 
no room for a disposition or inclination to re- 
sign a right of membership, it follows con- 
versely, that such a disposition or inclination 
must be the result of an alienation from (to 
adopt the language of the introduction refer- 
red to) “the religious principles and testimo- 
nies which we believe we are entrusted with, 
for the promotion of truth and righteousness 
in the earth;” or, a desire for “conduct sub- 
versive of its order.” Seen in this light, the 
expression of a worthy Friend, many years 
ago, was not an unnatural one, that ‘‘ where 
a resignation was presented, it was an evi- 
dence that something was wrong, calling for 
the care of Friends.” 

As the fundamental ground of an organized 
Society, is the promotion of the best welfare 
of its members and of mankind ; and the prin- 
cipal motive for maintaining its organization, 
a belief that these interests are promoted 
thereby ; there may be cases where it is not 
its duty to accept a resignation of member- 
ship. 

There may be cases where such resignations 
are the result of hasty, ill-founded conclusions; 
of misapprehensions ; of excessive discourage- 
ment; or of erroneous views, which might be 
corrected by wise and loving labor; and in 
regard to these, it is important to keep in 
mind the spirit which animates the discipline 
of our Society, and which seeks to bring back 
the wanderer to the fold. 

On the other hand, there exists an abstract 


ing for the labor, the service is released. As 
with the affairs of men, so with meetings, 
there must be a discernment of opportunities 
for the discharge of incumbent duties, and 
where these are disregarded the neglect may 
result in present weakness and future distress. 


Brute Ferocity—There are some things hard 
to believe—even with all we knowof the baser 
possibilities of human nature. Some years 
ago a human animal, by habit called man, 
endeared bimself to the baser sort of people, 
by killing rats like a terrier, with his teeth, 
and matching himself against quadruped dogs, 
with no other weapons than those which na- 
ture has provided. The scene of his exploits 
was Port Jervis, New York; and he after- 
ward roamed away to St. Clairsville, in Penn- 
sylvania. There, according to a letter ina 
New York paper, he has fought one dog too 
many, andis dead from his injuries. The 
story is too brutal to be reprinted here, but 
both the dog-brute and the man brute died. 

This, it is true, is the very remote out-crop- 
ping of what is called sport, but without de- 
scending to so very low a depth, is there not 
some danger that in cultivating the mere 
muscle, and in contempt of what elevates 
man above the brutes, well-meaning persons 
are not unconsciously drifting away from true 
manhood? It is a happy condition to be ro- 
bust in strength, capable of enduring fatigue 
—in a word to be “manly.” But there are 
two sides to manhood. In one, the lower 


right in any member to disconnect himself| order of animals may be superior—the mere 


from membership; for though the Society 


animal part of the human being. In the 


gives the children of members a privilege of|other, the moral and intellectual—the true 


membership, it will neither have others to 
join or members to remain as a matter of 
compulsion. 

Liberty of ‘conscience, is a principle for 
which Friends have always contended before 
the world, and they would not consistently 
apply it to themselves, if they wished to com- 
pel any to remain in membership against 
their will. Although the conscience may be- 
come grievously misguided and misled, there 
is a palpable want of honesty in any persons 
claiming to be consistent members of a society 
while declaring that they conscientiously dis- 
agree with its doctrines or its testimonies, or 
its regulations. 

In the case of violators of our discipline, 
who cannot be reclaimed by the labors, and 
are consequently disowned by the meeting, 
it is the theory of our polity, that the act 
of separation has been that of the individual, 
not of the meeting ; but that the latter simply 
declares it. It is therefore plain, that where 
an individual declares in writing, that he re 
signs his membership with a Monthly Meet- 
ing; and the Meeting is satisfied, that he has 
chosen for himself a course of life inconsistent 
with the principles or regulations of the Soci- 
ety; it cannot, in such case, properly evade 
the matter, but, in effect, must enter upon its 
minutes, as a matter of record, the fact of his 
resignation, and that he has thus separated 
himself from the Society of Friends, and is 
no longer a member thereof,— unless the 
Meeting accepts the inevitable alternative of 
laboring with him as an offender. 

A Monthly Meeting must be guided by the 
spirit of true judgment, and by that alone in 
choo-ing between such alternatives when 
presented. Where any have gone astray the 
church owes them a duty of labor in the spirit 
of restoring love, but where there is no open- 


manhood—man is without a peer; and it is 
certainly a woful descent from the image in 
which he was created, when he prefers his 
animal to his intellectual attributes. Every- 
thing in the world gains or loses by its asso 
ciations; and when any pursuit of amusement 
leadsa young man away from respectable com- 
panions, he should at once consider whether 
what he gains in amusement is compensation 
for what he loses in character. And there 
is still a more important consideration—and 
that is whether he is not depreciating bis own 
worth and manhood, and losing his self-value 
and self-respect, as well as the estimation of his 
friends. There is an old proverb about pitch, 
which young men will do well to remember. 
—Public Ledger. 
For “The Friend.” 

When that good man, John Tauler, was 
drawing near to the close of bis earthly pil- 
grimage, he sent for the poor layman, who, 
in previous years had been the Lord’s instru- 
ment to turn his attention as a Christian min- 
ister, from the letter that killeth, to the Spirit 
that giveth life. The man was obedient, and 
came to the master, who received him full 
lovingly ; and the man was glad that he found 
him yet alive, and said, ‘Dear master, how 
fares it with thee?” Then said Tauler, “ Dear 
son, I believe the time is near when God is 
minded to take me from this world; there- 
fore, dear son, it is a great comfort to me that 
thou shouldst be here at my departure.” On 
this, Tauler gave him some papers, in which 
he had written down the discourse which 
they had had together twenty years before, 
and begged Nicholas to make a little book of 
it, which the latter promised him to do. But 
Tauler earnestly enjoined him to conceal both 


their names ; “ for,” he says, “thou must surely! 


know that the life and words and works whi 
God hath wrought through me, a poor u 
worthy sinner, are not mine, but wrought | 
the power of the Almighty God, to who 
they eternally belong.” 

This appears to me to be in strong contra 
with the willingness, if not positive desir 
prevalent these later days, to see one’s ow 
name for some good, in the publie print 
And I have queried, are not the publishe 
thereof responsible, for thus setting a sna’ 
in the way of some weak brother or siste 
who may thereby be tempted to think mo: 
highly of themselves than they ought to thin 
and lose ground through the pride-provokin 
and mostly needless practice of publishin 
the authors’ names with the remarks th: 
make, in “reports’ and periodicals. It is tk 
truth we want—the “ apples of gold in pi 
tures of silver.” Can not we have this wit 
out setting “ men to search their own glory 
without stimulating them to speech th; 
savors notof God? Iam aware that it is ver 
gratifying to know who said this and tha 
but is there not a danger of this curiosit 
being satisfied at too great a cost ? 
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NINTH MONTH 2, 1876. 


In looking at the present condition of th 
so called Christian world, it is interesting t 
observe the advance made in the arts an 
sciences pertaining to a cultivated communit; 
and the general gradual approach to a correc 
policy for encouraging every one in an it 
dustrial effort to attain success in the caree 
he may have adopted for his own maintenance 
and of those dependent upon him. There. 
encouragement in observing the prevailin 
endeavor to diffuse the light of knowledg 
throughout different classes, instead of cot 
centrating it among a chosen few, and so t 
plan and execute government as that in mos 
of its relations it may encroach comparativel 
lightly on the natural liberty of its subject: 
and consequently its requisitions be but littl 
felt. 

With this great improvement in the state c 
society since the foundations of civil goverr 
ment were laid amid scenes of rapine an 
blood, it is astonishing to witness the incor 
sistency and obstinacy with which the pre 
fessed disciples of Christ adhere to the polic 
of war, and advocate the propriety of taxin 
the people, and employing the revenue th 
obtained, in preparing the most efficient mea 
for taking human life, and in training a lar 
portion of the more able-bodied citizens in th 
art of slaughtering their fellow beings. Th 
time and ingenuity of some men who woul 
think it derogatory to be charged with n 
believing the words of the Prince of Peac 
are almost wholly occupied in devising inst 
ments the most destructive, that wil ensu 
the greatest amount of carnage in the sho 
time; while nations, acknowledging their d 
a eaew on, and praying for the blessing 

im who commands to forgive and love en 
mies, to do good to those who hate and d 
spitefully treat you, act upon the princi 
that unless prepared to enter at a moment’ 
warning, on a course of retaliation, of murd 
and pitiless destruction, they must expect t 
be assailed and despoiled. ‘ito 
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30 carefully and continuously is the foul, 
rtial system cherished, springing, as is de- 
red by divine authority it does, from man’s 
rupt passions, that even in our great inter- 
jonal exhibition, professedly intended to 
tivate the arts of peace, and remove na- 
nal or sectional jealousies and dislikes, it 
3 been thought appropriate to receive a 
1onster cannon” from Germany, to excite 
niration and rivalry, and to parade thou- 
ids of troops, drawn from all parts of the 
ute, to give evidence of military prowess, 
1 add eclat to the show. 

Why is it thus? Why is it that with a gen- 
ul knowledge of the precepts and principles 
at characterize the Christian disponsation 
der which we live, and a professed obliga- 
n to adopt and live in conformity with 
2m, that opinions and conduct in direct op 
sition to those gospel commands and teach- 
s8, which preclude all anger and strife, and 
zarried out would prevent or put an end to 


professed to serve, but the very spirit of his SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
gospel of peace and goodwill to men. Then | Forrien.—Great heat has prevailed in England 
it was that the testimony of the whole primi- during the past two months, as well as in the United 


: : Me ; States, but the official reports show that the average 
tive church against war was given up, and weekly mortality throughout the kingdom has not ex- 


the priests became advocates of resort to the ceeded 20 per 1000, the lowest being 13 in Nottingham. 
sanguinary arbitrament of the sword for set-|In London the weekly death rate was only twenty per 


tling national disputes. 

From that day to the present time, those 
occupying the position of ministers in the visi-| 
ble church, have almost universally, in this 
respect, followed in the footsteps of the hire- 
lings who first introduced this deplorable 
heresy. This, we verily believe, affords the 
true solution of the astonishing anomaly of 
the great body of the nominal believers in 
Christ, tolerating and practicing the horrible 
atrocities of war, as being compatible with 
the dispensation of love, mercy and kindness, 
which our Saviour died to introduce. Those 
claiming to speak on his behalf have culti 
vated and spread the belief, in subservience 
to the assumption of necessity, that we are 


ir and bloodshed, are so popular in the com-|justified, under circumstances of aggression or 


unity, and so readily followed into practice. 
we admit that the New Testament was 
‘itten by holy men of old as they were 
ved by the Holy Ghost, and that the lan- 
age employed was intended to convey to 
eordinary understanding Divine truths and 
snowledge of the will of God, for the gov- 
iment of life and conduct, we may well ask 
w is it that those emphatic teachings of 
irist and his apostles, which inculcate good 
fl to man, love even of enemies, forgiveness 
others in order to obtain forgiveness of our 
m sins, and praying tor those who hate and 
use us; which, when practised by indi- 
juals, are confessed to be the fruits of the 
irit, when called for by circumstances affect- 
¥ a nation, are ignored, unheeded or frit- 
red away? 
When the accumulated experience of ages 
3 demonstrated that war is an incalculable 
il, giving rise to crimes and suffering un- 
ualled by any other scourge of the human 
se, and never producing beneficial results 
at could not have been better attained had 
@ potent policy and resources of peace and 
odwill been allowed to work their legitimate 
d, why is it that men, or communities, per- 
tin resorting to the sanguinary horrors of 
e battle field to decide between right and 
ong, and in lauding above all others, those 
10 build their claims for celebrity on their 
ecessful participation in the murderous 
me of war? 
The apostles and their immediate succes- 
rs in the ministry of the gospel, preached 
e peaceable doctrines of Christianity, and 
nsequently the primitive church stood in 
“ect opposition to all military measures and 
gagements; very many of the early believers 
llingly laying down their lives rather than 
ter the army or bear arms. Their uniform 
stimony was, ‘‘1 am a Christian, and there- 
re I cannot fight.” But when the spirit of the 
orld, which is enmity towards God, usurped 
é government that belongs to Christ; and 
ose who professed to be his ambassadors and 
teach his religion, became more solicitous 
promote their own temporal interests by 
taining place and power, than to extend 
e kingdom of the Prince of Peace, they 
assed over the plain precepts of the gospel 
atify the lusts that warred in their own 
bers, and pandered to the evil propensi- 
of men in authority, by perverting not 
the plain commands of Him whom they 


provocation, in conforming to the impulse of 
our natural feelings of retaliation and revenge. 
Instead of teaching and urging the obligation 
resting upon all who name the name of Christ, 
to depart from iniquity, by obeying him in all 
things, and submitting to the self-denying 
power and principles of the gospel, they have 
drawn a vail over some of His plainest requi- 
sitions, and sought to sanctify the cruel and 
unchristian system of violence and bloodshed, 
which the apostle James declares to be the 
product of the lusts that war in our mem- 
bers. Had they uniformly and universally, 
whether basing their claim to be ministers of 
Christ on the assumption of ‘apostolic suc- 
cession,” or deriving their credentials from 
ordination by other men, preached the doc- 
trine of the New Testament, that cuts up war 
by the roots, as it was held by the primitive 
church during the first two centuries, the pro- 
fession of arms, the waste of human life and 
the revolting barbarismsinseparable from wars 
and fightings, we may fairly believe would 
never have polluted the Christian church, 
giving force, by their utter inconsistency with 
the religion professed, to the taunts of unbe- 
lievers, and obstructing the spread of the 
gospel among heathen idolators. 

Had all the ministers in the different 
churches at the time of Luther, instead of 
sanctioning resort to the sword, steadily urged 
the necessity of purging the Christian church 
from any participation in this prolific source 
of wickedness and misery, and had their suc- 
cessors in Office conscientiously continued the 
good work, who can doubt that the present 
generation would be living near, if not in the 
time foretold by the prophet, when nation 
would not lift up sword against nation, neither 
would they learn war any more. 

Here then rests, in large measure, the re- 
sponsibility for the toleration and presence of 
the enormous evils of war among the profes- 
sors of the Christian religion, and the ques- 
tion may well come home to some among us, 
the declared friends and advocates of peace, 
where is the consistency of seeking to justify 
or unite with those who, claiming to be 
Christ’s ministers, use the authority attached 
thereto to support and palliate the military 
system? While maintaining christian charity 
towards all, let us bear a consistent testimony 
against mutilating the gospel of peace and 
salvation. 


1000 of the population. 
A large amount of gold has been withdrawn from the 
Bank of England, chiefly for export to Portugal. 
Soundings for the Channel tunnel to connect England 


jand France, have progressed so far that it is expected 


they will be finished in a week or two. The engineers 
report that the results of the soundings are very satis- 
factory. 

According to the British Board of Trade returns for 
the Seventh month there was, during that period, a 
falling off of seven and a half per cent. in British im- 
ports, and of twenty and a half per cent. in the exports. 
In seven months the imports have reached £217,747,- 
000, while the exports have been only £115,294,000, 

The wheat crop of England will, it is stated, be less 
io an average, and probably not larger than that of 
1875. 

London, 8th mo. 28th.—Consols 95 5-16. U.S. five 
per cents, 107}. 

Liverpoo!l.—Middling uplands cotton, 6d. Orleans, 


A Lisbon dispatch says business is beginning to re- 
cover, and there is hope that financial matters will soon 
return to their normal condition. Bank notes circulate 
without discount, notwithstanding the suspension. 

The elections in France of presidents of the Councils 
General, have resulted in the choice of 41 monarchists, 
39 republicans and five constitutionalists. The repub- 
licans have gained seven presidents. 

The Spanish government has appointed a commis- 
sion to enquire into the physical condition and capa- 
bilities of the Philippine Islands. A botanist is to ac- 
company the expedition, who is to report on the con- 
dition and extent of the forests and the nature of the 
flora of the interior. 

The rumors of a conspiracy at Pampeluna, Spain, 
have been confirmed. Two sergeants in the Spanish 
army were adjudged guilty of high treason, and were 
shot forthwith. Disturbances occurred at San Sebastian, 
but the disorders were promptly repressed. 

The struggle in Servia has continued without decisive 
results. In a sanguinary and protracted contest at 
Alexinatz, south of Belgrade, the Turks, who were the 
assailants, were repeatedly repulsed, and have, it is said, 
suffered heavy losses. This success encouraged the war 
party in Servia and negotiations for peace were sus- 
pended. A Vienna dispatch of the 25th says, however, 
that on the previous night Prince Milan invited all the 
foreign consuls to a conference. It is understood that 
the conference related to negotiating an armistice, that 
the prince expressed a desire for peace, and requested 
mediation looking thereto. The consuls all urged peace, 
and Prince Milan declared his readiness to comply with 
their advice. There may be a difficulty in settling the 
terms, as the Turks will probably demand an indemnity 
for the expenses of the war. 

A dispatch from Constantinople of later date says, 
that preliminary negotiations for peace have been 
opened between the foreign ambassadors in consequence 
of the steps taken by Prince Milan. A Berlin dispatch 
announces that the Powers have agreed to request the 
Porte to accede to a suspension of hostilities. Turkey 
will grant only a short armistice for the purpose of ac- 
celerating terms of peace. 

At the latest dates the contest at Alexinatz was still 
undecided. The London News correspondent with the 
Servian army at Alexinatz says: The Servians lost 
10,000 men in the first five days fighting around the 
town, 

The past summer has been unusually warm in upper 
India. At Allahabad for ten consecutive days in the 
Fifth month, the mercury never fell below 110 degrees 
in the shade, and in the Sixth month it frequently rose 
to 115degrees. At Calcutta the temperature was seldom 
above 95 degrees. 

Unitep StTaTES.—The exports of merchandize from 
the United States for the past fiscal year, as furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics, amounted to $540,384,671, 
and the imports $460,741,190, an excess of exports over 
imports of $79,643,481. The exports of specie and 
bullion amounted to $56,506,302, and the imports of 
the same to $15,936,681. 

The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury -has made a con- 
tract with a combination of American and foreign capi- 
talists for the sale of $300,000,000 of four and a half per 
cent. bonds to be issued under the funding acts of 1870 
and 1871, and due 1891. The purchasers take at pre- 
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sent $40,000,000, with the privilege of taking $260,000,- 
000 more on the same terms. The Secretary will shortly 
call in 5-20 bonds to an amount equal to the proposed 
issue. By the new arrangement the interest account 
will be reduced four and a half millions annually. 

The Black Hill miners are finding gold in consider- 
able quantities notwithstanding hostilities with the In- 
dians. Eight hundred ounces of gold from that region 
arrived recently at Cheyenne from the Hills; also a 
piece of quartz, weighing about 25 pounds, which glis- 
tened with free gold all over the surface. 

Six Commissioners have been sent to the Sioux from 
Washington, who are instructed to make some amicable 
terms with the natives. The Indian Commissioner has 
ordered that all sales of arms and ammunition at the 
agencies to either whites or Indians, must be stopped 
instantly. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
367, viz: 163 adults and 204 minors. 

The attendance at the International Exhibition last 
week was large. It was visited by 337,527 persons, 
287,699 of whom paid for admission. . On the 26th ult. 
visitors were admitted for 25 cents each, and on that 
day no fewer than 107,630 persons passed through the 
gates, 97,172 of whom, adults and children, paid for 
admission. 

Egyptian rice has been cultivated in Texas, where it 
is found to grow well on prairie upland, and yields 
abundantly. The heads are larger, the grain heavier, 
darker and more easily obtained than the varieties 
heretofore cultivated. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. New York.—American gold, 1108. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1193; do., 1867, 1178; five per cents, 
1881, 116}. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.10; State extra, 
$4.40 a $4.65; finer brands, $5 a #9. White winter 
wheat, $1.26; amber do., 41.24; No. 2 Milwaukie 
spring, $1.06 ; No. 3 Chicago spring, 90 a 95 cts. White 
oats, 43 a 45 cta.; mixed, 35 a 40 cts. State rye, 80 cts. 
Mixed corn, 56 ets. ; yellow, 58 a 60 cts. Philadelphia. 
—Middling uplands cotton, 12) a 12} ects.; New Or- 
leans, 123 cts. Flour, $4 to #8.25. Old white wheat, 
$1.25; prime amber, $1.19 a $1.23; red, $1.10 a $1.15. 
Western rye, 60 cts. Yellow corn, 57 a 58 cts. White 
oats, 40 a 44 cts. New York cheese, 9 a 10 cts. ; 
western, 74 a 84 cts. Sales of 4100 beef cattle at 54a 
6 ets. per lb. gross for extra, 4} a 5} ects. for fair to good, 
and 3 a4 for common. Sheep, 5 a 5¥ cts. per lb. gross. 
Receipts 12,000 head. Hogs, $9 a $9.25 per 100 lb. net 
for corn fed. Chicago—No. 2 spring wheat, 944 cts.; 
No. 3, do. 83 cts. No. 2 corn, 48 cts. No. 2 oats, 31 cts. 
Cineinnati—Family flour, $5 a $5.25, Wheat, 90 cts. 
a $1.06. Corn, 47 cts, Oats, 35 a 43 cts. Barley, 85 
a 88 cts, Lard, 94. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 4th, 1876. The Boys’ School, 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the care of 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, on 
Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care of 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primary 
Schools for the instruction of those children who are 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of which is 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth and 
Noble streets, taught by Deborah Brooks, the other in 
the Boys’ School building on Cherry street, under the 
care of Susanna House. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and Friends belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these 
schools, (also members) who may find the charges 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. In the principal 
schools opportunities are affurded of obtaining a liberal 
education in useful branches of Study, and in the Latin 
and Greek languages. Facilities for illustration are 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 
parts of the human system, &c. French is also taught 
in the Girls’ School, In the primary schools the chil- 
dren are well grounded in studies of a more elementary 
character. 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chil- 
dren should be made early, and that parents returning 
children to the schools should send them at the begin- 
ning of the term. 


Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 
James SmepLeEy, No. 415 Market street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Margaretta E. Reed, Pa., $2, vol. 50; 
from Phebe H. Mitchell for George Upton, N. Y., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Ann H. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, from 
Clarkson Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Amos Lee, 
Pa., per Jesse Hall, $2.10, vol. 50; from Rebecea 8. 
Conard, Sen., Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for George T. 
Satterthwaite, $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary Allen, City, 
$2, vol. 50; from Hannah Hoffman, City, $2.10, vol. 
50; from John Brantingham, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
Isaac Cope, $2.10, vol. 50; from Ira J. Parker, Pa., for 
John Warner, $2.10, vol. 50; from Charles T. West- 
combe, Mo., #2.10, vol. 50; from Benjamin F. Dixon, 
Kansas, for William Harvey, George W. Brickell, 
Andrew Hinshaw, Jonathan B. Parker, Mahlon Stout 
and Cyrus Stout, $2.10, each, to No. 52, vol. 49; from 
Mary P. Gibbons, City, $2, vol. 50; from Margaret 
Lightfoot, City, $2, vol. 50; from Seneca Lincoln, Mass., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Maria Pusey, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Richard Buzby and Uriah Borton, N. J., $2.10 
each, vol. 50; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 
50, and for William Hall, William Hall, Jr., John W. 
Smith, Lewis Taber, Josiah Hall, Robert Smith, Jona- 
than Binns and David Binns, $2.10 each, vol. 50, and 
for Joseph Russell, $2.10, to No. 20, vol. 50; from 
Joseph Rhoads, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 50; from Joseph W. 
Hibbs, Pa., $2.20, vol. 50; from William Windle, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from William R. Bullock, M. D., Del., 
$3.20, to No. 52, vol. 50; from Martha R. Comfort, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Anna T. Hancock, City, 
$2, vol. 50; from George Matlack, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
50; from Joshua Haight, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50, 
and for William .Breckon, Hibbard Fuller, David 
Haight, Humphrey S. Haight, and Levi H. Atwater, 
$2.10 each, vol. 50; from Cileb Hoopes, Pa., *2.10, vol. 
50; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Charles Lippincott, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Samuel 
Williams, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Francis Lightfoot, 
N. C., $2.10, vol. 50 ; from Benjamin Sheppard, N. J., 
$2.10, vol 50; from Margaret Miller, N.J., $2.10, vol. 
50; from Martha H. Linton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
Owen Y. Webster, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thomas M. 
Harvey, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Edward Sharpless, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Zebedee Haines, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from John H. 
Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thomas S. Pike, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Royal Woodward, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Daniel Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
Samuel Satterthwaite and Mary Jane Satterthwaite, 
Mich., Reuben Satterthwaite, Del., and Diniel Satter- 
thwaite, N. Y., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Ruth Foster, 
R. IL, $2.10, vol. 50; from Samuel Shaw, Agent, O., 
$2.10, vol. 50, and for Francis Bartley, Mich., $2.10, to 
No, 22, vol. 51, and Job Huestis, Barak Ashton, Rachel 
Cope, Levi Boulton, Hannah Blackburn, Nathan M. 
Blackburn, Benjamin Harrison, Joseph Taylor, Mifflin 
Cadwalader, David Wickersham, and Thomis Black- 
burn, O., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Abner Eldridge, 
Agent, Io., $2.10 vol. 50, and for Alexander L. McGrew, 
M. A. Fritchman, and Nancy L. Thompson, $2.10 each, 
vol. 50, and Sarah Tipton, $3.20, to No. 52, vol. 50; 
from Charles L. Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
Thomas R. Warner, Joseph W. Warner and Matilda 
Warner, $2.10 each, vol. 50; for Esther H. Prickett, 
N.J., $2.10, vol. 50; from John Woolman, City, $2, 
vol. 50; from Martha T. Cox, City, $2, vol. 50; from 
Gilbert McGrew, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for John Hoyle 
and Amasa L, Negus, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Parker 
Hall, Agent, O., for Elisha Brackin, Lindley M. 
Brackin, Jonathan Fawcett, Esther Fogg, and Israel 
Steer, $2.10 each, vol. 50 ; from Henry Clark, O., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., $1, to No. 
52, vol. 50, and for Asa Branson, Joseph Bailey, Isaac 
Mitchell; Jacob Holloway, Joseph Walker, John C. 
Hoge, Sarah Parviance, Juliana H. Branson, Mary Ann 
Holloway and Mary Chandler, $2.10 each, vol. 50; 
from Stogdell Stokes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from George 
L. Smedley, $2.10, vol. 50 ; from Philip P. Dunn, No 
$2.10, vol. 50, and for Thomas A. Bell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
50; from Richard Hall, Agent, England, 10s. 5d. vol. 
50, and for Josiah Hall, Joseph Hall, Alfred Smith, 
Thomas Williamson, Robert Biglands, William Walker, 
Josiah Thompson, William Wigham, John Little, John 
H. Walker, Martin Lidbetter, George M. Goundry, 
Nancy Ritson, Richard B. Brockbank, and Hannah 
Pearson, 10s. 5d. each, vol. 50, for Susan Williams, £1. 
Os. 10d., vol. 50, two copies, and for Sarah S. Moss and 
Thomas Jackson, 10s. 5d, each, to No. 31, vol. 51; from 
Benjamin P, Elliott, City, $2, vol. 50; from Daniel 
Maule, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Joseph Matlack, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Charles Bell, N.J., per Joseph 
Walton, $2.10, vol. 50; from Charles Darnell, N. J., 


be ip peel which marked its first rise. Having yiel 


$2.10, vol. 50; from Sarah B. DeCou, N. J., $2.10, v 
50; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., ¥2.10, vol. 50; fre 
Thomas Woolman, City, $2, vol. 50, and for Enos 
Eldridge, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Joseph Scattergoe 
Jr., Agent, Pa., for Sarah Yarnall, Sarah C. Passmo 
Samuel R. Kirk, Isaiah Kirk, Phineas Pratt, Racl 
E. Woodward, Naome Gibbonsand Elizibeth M. Wor 
$2.10 each, vol. 50; from William Bisediy City, § 
vol. 50; from Richard J. Allen, City, $2, vol. 50; fre 
Richard W. Bicon, City, $2, vol. 50; from Frederi 
Maerkt, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Stacy Cook, $2. 
vol. 50; from William Carpenter, Agent, N. J., © 
Josiah Wistar, Richard M. Acton, Ann D. Sinnickse 
Samuel P. Carpenter, Lydia F. Zerns, Letitia Ree 
and Achsah Reeve, $2.10 each, vol. 50, and for Willi: 
C. Reeve, $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 51; from William 
Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Mary Evens, $2. 
vol. 50; from Joseph S. Moore, City, $2.10, vol. 50, a 
for Walker Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thon 
Scattergood, Sr., City, $2, vol. 50, and for Mary 
Cadwallader, $2, vol. 50; from Hannah P, Rudoly 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., $2.. 
vol. 50; from Jacob P. Jones, City, $2, vol. 50; fre 
Thomas Perry, R. I., for George Foster, George 
| Foster, J. Barclay Foster, and Elizabeth Perry, $2 
each, vol. 50, and for Charles Perry, $2.10, to No. 
vol. 51; from George 8. Hutton, City, $2, vol. 50, a 
for George Pandrich, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Hann 
Flanagan, City, $2, vol. 50; from Enoch S, Zelle 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Caleb Darnell, N. J., } 
Samuel Williams, $2.10, vol. 50, from Joseph Cowgi 
'O., $2.10, vol. 50; from Francis Taber, Mass., $2.1 
vol. 50; from Henry R. Post, L, I., $2.10, vol. 50, a 
for Lydia Post, $2.10, vol. 50; for Charles W. Robe: 
and James C. Roberts, Pa., 10 cents each, postage 
vol. 50; from George D. Smith, O., $2.10, vol. 50. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will » 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Will re-open on 2nd day, the 11th of 9th mont 

1876. Address, 
JANE M. Exvprings, Paoli, Pa. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORE 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be open 
about the first of Tenth month. Apply to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. =~ 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Richard J. Allen, 883 North Seventh St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in West Ch 
ter, Pa., 8th mo. 10th, 1876, Isaac SHARPLEssS, 
Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., to Lypra T., daughter 
the late Pascal! Cope. | 
, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilmington, D. 
on Fifth-day, 8th mo, 24th, 1876, Wint1Am C. Maton 
of this city, to Mary A., daughter of Mary and the lz 
Sam’l S. Downing, of Wilmington, Delaware, 


Drep, at her residence, near West Branch, lowa, 
the 1st of 2d mo. 1876, Susan, wife of Ulyssus MeG 
aged 26 years, a member of Flushing Monthly Me 
ing, Ohio. This dear Friend was enabled to bear 
sufferings of a protracted illness with exemplary 
tience and Christian resignation. She found that 
peace consisted in condemning many of the vanities 
the world in which she had formerly taken great 
light. She was enabled to say, “God has forgiven 
my sins,” ‘“‘ I am ready to go.” 

——,, at his residence near Chesterfield, Ohio, on 
7th of 7th month, 1876, Roperz Topp, a membe 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 64 y 
This dear Friend was firmly attached to the prinei 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, and o 
mourned over the wide departure from the sincerity a 


to the visitations of the Spirit of Truth in early life, 
was enabled to encourage his children’s steady at 
tion and obedience to the same Divine prineiple 
light and life, which he had experienced to be a 

guide while treading the slippery paths of youth, a 
a source of comfort to his ya Arete years, As_ 
health gradually failed, he looked forward to the ti 
of his departure with comfort, feeling nothing i 

way of his acceptance; and has left his bereaved fam 


and friends a comfortable hope, that through redee 
ing love and mercy his pela a6 spirit has been 


mitted to enter that city, whose builder and maker 
the Lord, there to join the just of all generations 
singing the glad anthems of eternal praise. 


